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COMPONENTS OF THE EARNINGS OF JAPANESE WORKERS’ 


Introduction 


The earnings of Japanese workers repre- 
sent a composite of many elements of income. 
This article is limited primarily to a description 
of the components of earnings and indicates the 
relative importance of the components. How- 
ever, Significant variations exist in the relative 
importance of the components in different indus- 
tries, in establishments of different sizes, and 
in firms employing different kinds of workers. 
These differences, and other factors which af- 
fect the earnings of Japanese workers, will be 
discussed in detail in future articles. 


All major benefits have been included ex- 
cept employment security,” since no measure of 
the value of this factor has yet been developed. 
Not all of these elements are included in the 
compensation of employees in every establish- 
ment. 


This discussion is limited to the earnings 
of ‘regular’? workers4 in the nonagricultural 
sector of the economy, who are employed in es- 
tablishments with 30 or more workers. In 1960, 
this group represented 19 percent of the total 
labor force, 29 percent of all workers in the non- 
agricultural sector, 43 percent of all regular 
workers, and 41 percent of all employees, as 
defined in footnote 4. However, this group is 
more important than is indicated by these figures. 
According to the establishment census con- 
ducted by the Japanese Ministry of Labor in 
June 1960, 65 percent of all workers engaged 
in manufacturing were in establishments with 
30 or more workers. In 1957, these establish- 
ments accounted for 94 percent of the total 
value of principal exports of the manufacturing 
industries. 


Information on the labor force for selected 
years is summarized in tables 1 and 2. 





Definition of the Components of Earnings 


Cash earnings in 1959 constituted 84.9 
percent of the total earnings of the group under 
study and included contract cash earnings and 
special cash payments which are explained be- 
low and in table 3. 


* Based chietiy on data appearing in the an- 
nual volumes for 1949 through 1951, and 1957 through 
1960, of the Y ear Book of Labor Statistics, published 
by the Japanese Ministry of Labor. 

The only aspect of employment security men- 
tioned is unemployment insurance as a percentage of 
the total earnings of Japanese workers. This is in- 
cluded in table 3 under welfare benefits. 

3 Establishment means a single physical lo- 
cation where operations are carried on. A firm may 
have several establishments. 

4 ‘*Regular’’ workers are defined by the J apa- 
nese Ministry of Labor as persons employed regu- 
larly in an establishment for an indefinite period-- 
usually for a lifetime. In its statistics on regular 
workers, the Government includes those temporary 
and daily workers who were employed for 18 days or 
more in each of the 2 months preceding the employ- 
ment survey date, or for 60 days or more in the pre- 
ceding 6 calendar months. In general, temporary 
workers are those hired for a definite, but relatively 
short, period. Daily workers are hired on a day-to- 
day basis. 

As used in this article, the term ‘‘workers” 
means all persons employed in the establishments, 
including self-employed and unpaid family workers. 
‘*Employées’’ are workers who are paid wages or 
salaries, in contradistinction to those who are either 
self-employed or unpaid family workers. 

5 Published in Exports and Wages, the Case of 
Japan (Tokyo: Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 1960), 
from data in ‘‘Basic Survey Report on Small and Me- 
dium Enterprises, 1957,’’ by the Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry. 
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Contract Cash Earnings. This category is de- 
fined as wages computed on a formula estab- 
lished under a collective agreement or under a 
wage regulation of the establishment. The main 
elements of contract cash earnings are the basic 
wage and incentive, supplemental, overtime, 
and nonwork earnings. 

The basic wage is a fixed sum paid for 
work within scheduled hours. This is the com- 
ponent which reveals the extent to which Japa- 
nese, wages are worker oriented rather than job 
oriented; the greater emphasis is on characteris- 
tics inherent in the workers themselves rather 
than on their performance or on the nature of the 
job. Thus, 33.1 percent of the cash earnings in 
1959 were from that portion of the basic wage 
that is related to selected characteristics of 
the worker. 

Workers generally are recruited directly 
from the schools, and the wage group in which 
they are placed is based on the level of their 
education. There are two broad groups--one for 
those workers with middle school education, ° 
and the other for high school and college grad- 
uates. High school graduates are placed in 
clerical and lower level supervisory positions, 
and college graduates in the higher levels of 
management. All begin at the minimum wage 
levels for their educational group and receive 
annual raises which are governed by such fac- 
tors as age, experience, and length of service. 

Almost one-third of the basic wage is re- 
lated to the nature of the job performed; for 
example, workers in jobs involving more re- 
sponsibility, skill, or hazard receive a higher 
basic wage. 

Another factor which increases the basic 
wage is called by various terms such as ‘‘work 
allowance’”’ or ‘‘special allowance.”’ It is based 
on a combination of the other two factors in the 
basic wage (worker-based factor and job-based 
factor). 

The fourth component of the basic wage is 
a flat allowance or uniform sum which is the 
same for all workers, regardless of status, age, 
education, or seniority. The flat allowance 


amounted to 0.8 percent of total earnings in 1959. 
Incentive pay is received in relation to ef- 
ficiency and attendance. The bulk of this is for 
efficiency, as measured by an individual’s or a 
group’s output in excess of an established norm. 


Attendance or ‘‘diligence’’ payments are made 
to those who report for work beyond a specified 
minimum number of days during a specified 
period. 

Supplemental earnings (4 percent of the 
total in 1959) consist of (a) additional payments 
to adjust the income to overall changes in the 
cost-of-living, and to price differences among 
regions, and (b) allowances for dependents, 
transportation to and from work, housing, taxes, 
and premiums paid to social insurance funds. 

Overtime pay (8.7 percent of the total in 
1959) is an established part of total earnings 
and includes allowances for work beyond the 
regularly scheduled hours (generally 7 hours a 
day, 6 days a week), nightwork, holiday, and 
shift differentials, and day or night watch (spe- 
cial intermittent assignments for which premiums 
are paid). 

The nonwork component of earnings con- 
sists of payments for annual paid vacations, 
holidays, and other periods in which no work is 
perfor me d. 

Other earnings, based onfactors not else- 
where classified, are insignificant. These earn- 
ings include such payments as temporary allow- 
ances,'. and, in some Japanese statistics, 
allowances for nonwork (such as paid holidays) 
are included in the other earnings category. 

The percentage distribution of the com- 
ponents of contract cash earnings are shown in 
table 4 by industry for selected years. 


Special Cash Payments. This component (15.3 


percent of the total earnings in 1959) is made up 
of semiannual bonuses, marriage allowances, 
retroactive payments of regular wages resulting 
from new agreements, and retirement allowances. 
The Japanese Ministry of Labor defines these 
payments as earnings paid for ‘‘extraordinary” 
causes. 


© The educational system in Japan is similar 
to that in the United States in that it consists of 6 
years of primary school, 3 years of middle school 
(sometimes referred to as junior high school), 3 years 
of high school, and 4 years of college. 

? These allowances, apparently paid to non- 
production workers, correspond to the production al- 
lowances received by production workers. 
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For semiannual bonuses, terms and sums 
of payment are established by collective bar- 
gaining. 

When marriage allowances are determined 
by agreement or contract, they are reported in 
this component, but when paid without an agree- 
ment, they are reported as an economic benefit 
component of the nonobligatory welfare benefit. 
(See table 3; also ‘‘Nonobigatory Benefits” below) 

Lump-sum retirement allowances have been 
placed in this group for the purposes of the 
present study because of the nature of the pay- 
ments. The Ministry of Labor does not report 
lump-sum retirement payments among special 
cash payments in its regular periodic statistics; 
instead, the Ministry makes special surveys of 
them from time to time. 

The amount of the lump-sum retirement 
payment depends on the level of education of the 
worker, length of service, whether retirement is 
voluntary or involuntary, and whether retirement 
is due to injury. If a worker dies during his 
period of employment, a iump sum, equivalent to 
the retirement payment to which the worker 
would have been entitled, is paid to his family. 

Special cash payments, exclusive of lump- 
sum retirement pay, are shown in table 5 for 
selected years and for each industry as percent- 
ages of total cash earnings. 

Noncash earnings constitute the re main- 
ing 15 percent of total earnings, and were com- 
posed of welfare benefits. The main categories 
of these benefits were legally required benefits, 
and nonobligatory benefits, as defined below. 


Welfare Benefits. Welfare benefits (15 percent 
of total earnings in 1959) are a noncash element 
of earnings. For legally required welfare bene- 
fits, the amount reported in the official statis- 
tics is the amount paid by the employer to public 
or private funds established for providing these 
benefits. For nonobligatory welfare benefits 
(9 percent of total earnings in 1959), the amount 
reported included expenditure for the provision 
of facilities or activities minus the amount of 
fees collected from those who utilize the facili- 
ties, or benefit from the activities. For benefits 
other than facilities or activities, e.g., such so- 
called ‘‘economic’’ benefits as payments in- 
tended as congratulations or condolences (on the 
occasion of a marriage, birth, or death), the 


amount included as earnings is the actual amount 
of money disbursed. 

Welfare benefits as percentages of total 
cash earnings for each industry are presented in 


table 6. 


Legally Required Benefits. Legally required 
welfare benefits are described by the Japanese 
Ministry of Labor as those payments for social 
programs which are required by law and which 
are borne by the employer. Included are pay- 
ments for unemployment insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, health insurance, and pensions. 
The employee and the Government contribute 
additional amounts to all these programs except 
workmen’s compensation, for which the employer 
pays the full amount. 


Nonobligatory Benefits. Nonobligatory benefits 
are mainly those facilities provided by the em- 
ployer for the welfare of his employees and their 
families. 

The nonobligatory benefits are an expres- 
sion of the traditional sense of mutual obligation 
which prevails on the part of management and 
the permanent workers in most firms. Japanese 
labor at the management and worker level is very 
immobile. (The working age varies only in rela- 
tion to the worker’s level of education.) Once a 
worker is employed he commits himself to re- 
main with that employer until retirement. He 
will not leave the employer for industrial em- 
ployment elsewhere and the company will not 
release him, even temporarily except in the most 
extreme cases. An older worker seeking employ- 
ment usually has difficulty in finding a job be- 
cause it is generally assumed that he is not 
voluntarily unemployed and that his employer 
has released him because of incompetence, 
which therefore makes him unsuitable for further 
employment. 

Management gives two reasons for the 
prevalence of these practices: (1) the economic 
system of Japan would suffer if men were laid 
off, and therefore management has a duty to hire 
and retain as many employees as possible at all 
times, and (2) workers who are no longer young 
would starve if they were laid off or dismissed 
because the stigma attached to unemployed older 
workers would make it impossible for them to 
find other employment. A reason for the pref- 
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erence of hiring younger workers is the fact that 
the yearly increases result in the older workers 
receiving higher pay and it is therefore cheaper 
to hire the younger worker at the lower starting 
pay. Traditionally, the employer assumes re- 
sponsibility for the worker’s welfare in return 
for personal loyalty to the firm. 

A variety of benefits are included in the 
definition ‘‘nonobligatory benefits’’; for simpli- 
fication, they are divided into four major cate- 
gories: (a) housing benefits, (b) medical and 
health benefits, (c) economic benefits, and (d) 
cuJtural and recreational benefits. Facilities 
such as safety equipment needed mainly in carry- 
ing out the work of the establishment are not in- 
cluded in this group. 

Some companies provide housing facilities, 
which consist of dormitories for single workers 
and, less often, units for workers with families. 
Housing is often provided for the directors of a 
firm. 


Medical and health benefits provided by a 
company range from the services of a nurse dur- 
ing working hours to full hospital facilities. 

Economic benefits is a term used by the 
Japanese Ministry of Labor to cover a large num- 
ber of special benefits which may be supplied by 
a company. Among these are subsidized com- 
missaries, nursery schools, barbershops, and 
public baths; funds maintained to aid workers in 
the event of marriages, births, accidents, or 
deaths in the family; various types of insurance, 
such as health insurance and unemployment and 
accident insurance; and financing below market 
rates for housing and other major needs. 

Cultural and recreational benefits include, 
for example: maintenance of gymnasiums, ath- 
letic grounds, and holiday cottages; instruction 
in flower arranging and in the playing of musical 
instruments; and the provision of tickets to 
theater performances. 








ite 
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TABLE 1. JAPAN: POPULATION, LABOR FORCE, AND EMPLOYED WORKERS IN THE NONAGRICULTUR AL SECTOR 


BY LABOR FORCE STATUS, 1956-61 








Annual average (in thousands) 





























Item ees ae 
1961 1960 | 1959 | 1958 1957 1956 
NN es Siksn hc Sale enon sk an Mameniy 94, 093 93, 250 92, 460 91, 580 90, 760 89, 980 
BE I ods. oi dn sxencnnn-oo- ve vecand dee 45, 500 45,150 44, 280 43, 680 43, 360 42, 350 
Workers in nonagricultural 
establishments ..................0... 30, 960 29, 790 28, 330 27,650 26, 770 25, 270 
Self-employed .............ce eee eee 5, 260 5,370 5,190 5,190 5, 350 5, 200 
Family workers ................ 0.00006 2, 980 3,060 3,030 3, 160 3, 320 3, 260 
NG oeiiriies sipi0 a ccs siccnscce 22,690 21, 320 20,070 19, 280 18,080 16, 790 
Regular workers! ................| 20,810 | 19,660] 18,380] 718,030] 716,790] 715,720 
In establishments with 
30 or more workers? ...... (4) 8,635 8, 188 7,435 6,983 5,761 
Daily and temporary workers! 
(nonregular) ........ 0... 00. cesses 1,890 1,660 1,690} 1,250} 1,330} 1,170 





1 See text footnote 4, p. 1. 


Sources: Japan, Ministry of Labor, Division of 


Sum of employed persons; paid employees; 
managerial, clerical, and technical workers, and 
regular laborers and apprentices from table for Em- 
ployed Persons by Industry, Status of Workers, and 
Sex, Year Book of Labor Statistics, 1958, 1957, and 


Labor Statistics and Research. Year Book of Labor 
Statistics. Tokyo: 1956 through 1960. 

Japan, Ministry of Labor, Division of Labor 
Statistics and Research. Monthly Labor Statistics 
and Research Bulletin. Tokyo: March 1962. 





1956 respectively. 


3 Exclusive of construction and services. 


4 Not available. 


> Same sources as footnote 2. 


from columns headed Day Laborers in Nonagricul- 


tural Industries line. 


Japan, Economic Planning Agency. Japanese 


Economic Statistics. Tokyo: February 1962. 


Japan, Office of the Prime Minister, Bureau of 


Statistics. 
March 1962. 


Figures taken 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual 
items may not equal totals. 


Monthly Statistics of Japan. Tokyo: 
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TABLE 3. JAPAN: COMPONENTS OF THE EARNINGS OF WORKERS, 1957 AND 1959 











(In percent) 
Components 1957 1959 
ONE Sine Lee nog ae EOP E EIN Bey wee ere Se reer ne te Dee eT, Pete 100. 9 100. 0 
Cash earnings... Rade atasmisphavde cde caidessin MeastRbetenrcrdeDtebeackra= «a8 ove ul oe 90.0 84.9 
Contract cash earnings .. 73.0 69.7 
ak ak as exasise cin svapennidae Si abienk Ainkidsnnan ted igi vias a a 50.0 48.9 
Based on the worker (age, schooling, experience, and ability) .. a Ws 34.0 33.1 
Based on the job (foreman status and other aspects of job valuation)...... 4.0 4.2 
Based on a combination of worker and job... 1c. cece cecsse ce cece ce ceeeen eo enee ee cous 11.0 10.7 
I ls oie sae ah eaaenlicmsincnmhh Nila hubidinuntia siete aba ebsiadiaien 1.0 .8 
| RS EE Te 8.0 7.3 
Supplemental ee SE REN, Seer Ty OO eRe Be 5.0 4.0 
Overtime pay.. - aMuun 9.0 8.7 
Nonwork (paid holidays, etc. sy earnings .. 8 = 
Other earnings .. ‘ a ; 
Special cash papeente SS ORILLIA EL MLS NCS TTR: 17.0 15.3 
EE TE Se Oe Ee eT (1) (1) 
SS OLEATE AT LS OER AO ETE TT Mee | | (1) 
IN eck cis nsccihossnphavedlin lierssavientsnatovencinsotinentecinenisesespeanesiont been Cle (1) (1) 
Remivemiant allmwances (iamy WWM). ase. on oe osc. in Best sees onee a0an ap ap te: on ene 1.7 (1) 
Welfare benefits .. 10.0 15. 0 
Legally required benefits... ‘2 6.0 
Unemployment insurance.. 1.0 (1) 
Workmen’s SS RST Ree RE Bm Se 6 (1) 
PN IN 5c sibs ci hens sk Svicc oR sh abbas icadgntindinnW)aGM <ieesTd+4%> dita vate ten’ la aa:na esi 2.4 (1) 
Pensions .. is 1.2 (1) 
Moncbligaeery beuitien . 4.8 9.0 
Housing benefits .. ? 1.4 (1) 
Medical and health benefits. 8 (1) 
Economic benefits... Di scrminee 1.7 (1) 
Colsaral and recreational benefits... 9 (1) 














1 Data not available. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual 
items may not equal totals. 


Sources: Japan, Ministry of Labor, Division of 
Labor Statistics and Research. Year Book of Labor 
Statistics. Tokyo: 1957 through 1959. Figures for 
nonobligatory benefits are from Japan Productivity 


Center, Personnel Management Study Team, Person- 
nel Management Study in Japan. Tokyo(?): 1960. 

Figures for all components for 1959 are based 
on statistics from the annual survey of the social se- 
curity system, 1959, by the Japan Federation of Em- 
ployers’ Association, as published in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, December 1961, and 
Japan Productivity Center, International Cooperation 
Administration, Salary and Wage Administration in 
Japan, 1961, p. 4. 
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JAPANESE WORKERS’ EARNINGS 








TABLE 4. JAPAN: PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF THE ELEMENTS OF CONTRACT C ASH EARNINGS OF WORKERS 
IN ESTABLISHMENTS WITH 30 OR MORE WORKERS, BY INDUSTRY AND SELECTED YEAR 


















































o- ; I : Supple- Overtime , 
7 Year and industry Basic wage —— mental pay — 
1.0 earnings 
9 YEAR 
5 SI ak shen ix Sidhe oak Wade’ Se hed Aken 64.9 14.3 8.2 11.3 1.1 
9 «CO I tah ich Se. ss de ssi ne ea sabi 8 68.6 12.0 7.1 11.0 1.1 
* I bib sh ik iheasinsed so selpisn xe bande saan 68.9 11.3 6.4 12.3 1.0 
2 ilk cain ck ip Weak nh ax needs tender 40s 70.2 10.6 5.7 12.5 1.0 
7 isk vedi ds cusahinabid dite sities env ei 71.1 9.8 $.3 13.0 .8 
8 INDUSTRY 1959 | 1960 | 1959 | 1960 | 1959 | 1960 | 1959 |. 1960 |.1959 | 1960 
. Mining .... 0.0... cece cece cree cesses cee eee ee | 47,8 | 49.6 | 28.7] 26.9] 6.5] 6.2] 13.5] 13.7] 3.5] 3.6 
7 Construction.. os tudesece ces cnts coco eh CRORE POeGE S2t 484 4.0) 3.9 SSR Se ee 2 | 
Memafacteriag.... . | 69.8] 70.6] 10.1] 9.6] 5.0] 4.5] 14.1] 14.5] 1.0 8 
7 Food and kindred products... 81.3] 80.9} 1.5] 1.7] 5.5] 5.3] 11.0] 11.5 i? 6 
3 Textile mill products ........... 75.5] 77.7] 9.9] 8.6] 4.4] 4.0] 8.8] 8.7] 1.4] 1.0 
) Apparel and other finished prod- 
) ucts made from fabrics ......... 74.4] 78.1] 15.5] 13.3] 3.8] 3.0] 5.3] 4.8] 1.0 8 
Lumber and wood products........ | 79.6 | 78.5] 4.2] 4.1] 2.3] 2.0]12.9] 14.5] 1.0 9 
Furniture and fixtures.............. | 69.6] 72.2] 15.7] 12.8] 1.9] 1.9] 11.1] 12.2] 1.7 9 
| Pulp and paper products............] 71.0] 71.1] 3.0] 2.7] 8.4] 7.7] 16.9] 17.9 FF. 6 
0 Publishing and printing .............] 73.5] 72.7] 2.7] 3.0] 4.8] 4.5] 18.7] 19.4 3 4 
0 Chemical and allied products .... | 77.3] 77.7] 2.1] 1.6] 9.7] 9.3] 10.1] 10.6 8 8 
) Petroleum and coal products... .. 76.3] 76.4] 2.1] 1.9]11.0] 9.8] 10.0} 11.2 6 Pe 
) Rubber products... soveveseeee | 7165] 73.9) 12.1] 9.8] 3.9] 3.8) 11.6) 11.6 9 9 
| Leather and leather sondacts. eS 76.2| 76.8] 10.5] 9.3] 4.1] 4.0] 8.3] 9.2 9 .7 
Ceramic, stone, and clay 
0 PLOdUctS «oo. eee cece | 70.5] 71.1] 9.3] 10.0] 4.8] 4.1] 14.6] 14.0 8 8 
Iron and steel............0... 00.00] 50.1 | 49.2] 30.0] 30.8] 3.1] 2.8] 15.7] 16.2] 1.1] 1.0 
Nonferrous metals ............ie.-.- 68.3 | 67.3] 6.0] 6.5] 5.6] 5.3]18.8] 19.8] 1.3] 1.1 
Fabricated metal products . | 71.9] 71.5] 8.4] 9.1] 2.8] 2.7] 16.0] 15.8 9 9 
Machinery ............ wane | 67.5] 69.3] 10.7] 9.1] 4.1] 3.5]16.6]17.2] 1.1] .9 
-— Electrical machinesy pay 
Mr supplies ........ cscs cece eee | 72011 73.5] 7.3] 6.7] 4.8) 4.5715.3) 14.8) .5) «5 
Transportation equipment... . | 62.9] 63.0] 13.2] 12.8] 4.2] 3.6] 18.1] 19.3] 1.6] 1.3 
ed Precision equipment.................. 75.3] 75.1] 10.3] 10.4] 3.9] 3.5] 9.7] 10.1 8 8 
e- Miscellaneous manufacturing.... | 75.8] 78.8] 11.4] 8.4] 3.2] 3.1] 8.9] 9.1 7 6 
m- Wholesale and retail trade ............ 82.4] 84.3] 4.8] 3.9] 5.9] 5.4] 6.5] 6.3 4 PS | 
sh Finance and insurance................ | 75.4] 74.8] 10.3] 10.5] 7.8] 8.3] 6.3] 6.3 x a 
nd Real estate.. ane . | 71.0] 71.2] 16.0] 16.8] 5.4] 4.3] 7.5] 7.6 a cs 
mn Transportation and c communications] 64.3] 66.0] 12.4] 11.1] 8.4] 7.6] 13.6] 14.4] 1.3 9 
in Electricity, gas, and water . | 78.9 | 79.7 8] 9.71 9.3] 10.6] 10.1 a | 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual Source: Japan, Ministry of Labor, Division of 
items may not equal 100. Labor Statistics and Research. Year Book of Labor 
Statistics. Tokyo: 1953, 1957, 1959, and 1960. 
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JAPANESE WORKERS’ EARNINGS 





TABLE 5. JAPAN: SPECIAL CASH PAYMENTS AS PERCENT OF TOTAL CASH EARNINGS OF REGULAR WORKERS 
IN ESTABLISHMENTS WITH 30 OR MORE WORKERS, BY INDUSTRY AND SELECTED YEARS 











Industry 1951 1955 1957 1959 1960 1961 
Total 14 14 18 18 20 24 
EE FES Teen 8 PN ER We He 11 9 17 14 14 17 
Construction .. (1) (1) 14 14 15 16 
Miditectsing ... 12 13 16 18 19 20 
Food and kin deed peedecte .:. 17 18 19 20 21 21 
Textile mill products... fare 16 11 15 16 17 18 
Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics... "es pho 10 9 10 11 14 14 
Lumber and wood products LhAde besa Ta A ROA EE 6 8 9 13 12 14 
IC GE TAC aa ais ok cesses ce Socetins oe 4 5 7 9 1] 13 
Pulp and paper products ..............cccceceee sees ee ees 21 18 18 17 18 18 
Publishing and printing............ 0.0.0.0: cee 8 12 15 16 17 18 
Chemical and allied products..............0... 0.005 16 17 18 21 23 24 
Petroleum and coal products .. ..............:0008 17 21 24 23 25 28 
Rubber products... 8 13 15 15 17 20 
Leather and leather products... 4 7 11 13 16 17 
Ceramic, stone, and clay products aS E Soe 11 14 15 15 17 18 
ee A RES Ge a ree ee 15 13 17 19 20 21 
PMU IN 20k oe bbs soe obscbcscteceds cb.cemecseed 15 13 17 19 21 22 
Fabricated metal products .............. 0... cesses 11 9 13 13 15 18 
Machinery ... 7 8 14 16 18 21 
Electrical machinery and supplies ee eee Go & 9 12 18 19 22 23 
Transportation equipment .. 8 11 18 20 20 21 
Precision equipment ........ ...... 4 10 12 14 15 18 21 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 6 10 11 13 15 17 
Wholesale and retail trade .............0. ee eed 23 15 20 20 21 21 
PORE O AG INOUERRCE. So on oi ns. onces cide co csee ov cd veel 22 23 26 25 26 28 
Real estate.. Mille Sipe bccesey xs (1) (1) 21 20 22 22 
Tranepoctation and communications . 14 17 18 18 20 21 
Electricity, gas, and water.. 14 | 4 22 23 24 26 





1 ‘Data not saliiiie | 


Sources: Japan, Ministry of Labor, Division of 
Labor Statistics and Research. Year Book of Labor 


Statistics. Tokyo: 1951, 1957, 1959, and 1960. 



































Monthly Labor Statistics and Research Bulletin, 
April 1961-March 1962. 
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TABLE 6. JAPAN: WELFARE BENEFITS AS PERCENT OF TOTAL CASH EARNINGS OF WORKERS 


IN ESTABLISHMENTS WITH 30 OR MORE WORKERS, BY INDUSTRY, 1957! 




















Total Legally Nonobligatory 
Industry welfare required honetics 
benefits benefits vom 
M57 AW sapdb cole A Wheesgs ede ace ee ee 11 5.7 5.3 
te ft cseh Wh isin: schon eh gia ine Lcd kids eens 23 10 13 
OR CNN 6 so sss bile chs ce Rdaulnd blended leita ss x (1) (1) (1) 
Manufacturing......... ll 6 5 
Food and kindred products... 10 6 
Textile mill products... aa laais 16 5 11 
Apparel and other finished odie: 

Me Th TI nna oss ne cece ian 9 5 4 
Lumber and wood products... ......... 6 c00 ce cece ees 10 7 3 
Furniture and fixtures 2.0... 000000000000 cece cecesssee eeee ee ee 9 @ 2 
Pulp and paper products .... 0... ...:cccce cece ce seeeene 12 5 7 
Publishing and printing... .........0.000ccc0 ce cece ee ese cee 7 5 2 
Chemical and allied products ...... 0.0.0... ce eee 12 6 6 
Petroleum and coal products ......... 0... cece eee 12 5 7 
Rubber products... ; <n iumibiaipetiales tae 10 5 5 
Leather and leather products coset ag abdaeptacdes on 8 6 2 
Ceramic, stone, and clay products ...... 0.0... 000. 10 6 4 
Iron and steel... ss tal tales Seapsaptix dh es Gadlagses Geepuadbanpalnn+ +> 14 6 8 
Sp IRUC AR FUNGI ax 05:0 nde cxperi nosennnsned <hinirnsete tases (1) (1) (1) 
Fabricated metal products ...........00. cece cee ceee ee eee 9 6 3 
Machinery ... m ‘a 9 6 3 
Electrical machinery and supplies si pa dene 10 5 5 
Trans portation equipment... 10 6 4 
Pppceien ee. AOE ars aa sb chen on ceins nes do og oh sean ations 8 5 3 
Miscellaneous*manufacturing .. ........ 0.0... ese eese cess 9 6 3 

Wholesale and retail trade ........0... 00. ee 8 4 4 
Finance and insurance .. .... 2.0... 0.0. eee cece ce eetteee es 10 5 5 
Real estate.. dats 9 5 4 
Transportation nel Communications .......... 0.06 e ee 9 6 3 
Electricity, gas, and water.. 10 6 4 








1 Data not available, 


1l 


Source: Japan, Ministry of Labor, Division of 
Labor Statistics and Research. Year Book of Labor 
Statistics (Tokyo), 1957. 











EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS OF WOMEN IN SWEDEN 


Legal Equality 


Swedish women enjoy equality with men, 
but as workers they are still at a disadvantage. 
Higher wages have generally been paid to men, 
and women have been virtually excluded from 
some positions. Statutory provisions, however, 
specifically protect them against dismissal be- 
cause of marriage and childbirth, and ease the 
overall burden that falls on the working mother. 


Equal Pay 


The Swedish Government applies’ the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity and equal pay in its 
employment of women in the relatively lower 
paying jobs. For instance, men and women hold- 
ing identical Government positions in teaching 
draw the same salaries. Large categories of 
higher paying jobs, however, have traditionally 
been reserved for men. 

A move to improve the situation of women 
Government workers in lower paid categories 
was taken by the Minister of Civil Service and 
the organizations representing Government 
white-collar workers; in accordance with the 
general trend of the 1962-63 wage contracts, 
they agreed on job reclassifications which will 
upgrade jobs held exclusively or predominantly 
by women. 

The 1962-63 wage contracts provide, for 
the first time, for the gradual elimination of un- 
equal pay rates for male and female blue-collar 
employees in industry, so that by 1965 wage 
rates will be graded according to job content 
rather than sex. These provisions are at present 
significant mainly because they recognize the 
equal pay principle. The immediate practical 
effect is limited to the relatively small number 
of women performing exactly the same work as 
men. Unions representing white-collar workers 
in private industry also made some progress to- 
ward equal pay in the 1962-63 contracts. In 
addition to obtaining higher salary increases in 
percentages for women, they obtained a definite 
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commitment from the employers to explore, 
jointly with the union, a revision of salaries 
aimed at implementing the equal pay principle. 
In banks, the 1962-63 contracts give women the 
choice between continuation of unequal pay with 
the right to retire 5 years earlier than men, or 
equal pay with men and retirement at the same 
age as men. 


Marriage and Maternity Legislation. An act of 
1945 banned dismissal because of marriage and, 
in the case of women who have been employed 
for at least 1 year, because of pregnancy and 
childbirth. (Lay-offs necessitated by the eco- 
nomic position of the enterprise are exempted 
from this law.) The same act guarantees to all 
women workers 6-weeks’ leave before and after 
childbirth, and a later law entitles mothers to 
time off for nursing. In accordance with Swedish 
policy of ‘‘no legislation on wages,’’ there is no 
statutory provision regarding pay during materni- 
ty leave. Regulation of this matter is left to 
contractual arrangements. Under collective con- 
tracts, female white-collar workers in Govern- 
ment and private employment receive all or part 
of their regular pay during maternity leave, and 
the period during which they receive pay usually 
far exceeds the statutory 6 weeks. Blue-collar 
women workers in Government, but not those in 
private employment, are covered by similar ar- 
rangements. 

Both Government and private white- and 
blue-collar female employees are entitled to 
maternity benefits under the general compulsory 
health insurance enacted in 1953-54. A bill now 
before the Riksdag would substantially raise 
maternity hospitalization and sick pay benefits 
for women, as well as lump-sum payments for 
each birth, as part of a general health insurance 
reform. 


Working Hours, Night, and Underground Work. 
The legislation on working hours and vacations 
as well as the collective agreements implement- 
ing it do not differentiate between men and 
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SWEDISH WOMEN WORKERS 





women. Statutory provisions, however, limit the 
performance of night, underground, and certain 
types of heavy work by women, particularly dur- 
ing pregnancy. 


Services for Working Mothers. Under the super- 
vision of the Royal Social Board, Swedish 
municipalities operate Government-subsidized 
family-care nurseries for children of preschool 
age whose parents are in the low-income group; 
families with higher incomes are charged a small 
fee according to their ability to pay. Children in 
families in which there is a single wage earner 
are given priority. At present, demand for ac- 


commodation in these nurseries exceeds avail- 
able facilities. Children of working mothers are 
also cared for by housewives whose homes are 
approved by Government inspectors. Older chil- 
dren of working mothers are cared for after 
school hours, under the same system, until the 
mother returns from work. A third system exists 
for caring for working mothers’ children when 
they are ill and confined to their homes. Recre- 
ation problems of working mothers are solved in 
part by the so-called ‘‘park aunties,”’ municipal 
employees who organize and supervise the 
games of children in public playgrounds.--U.S. 
Embassy, Stockholm. 








EUROPE 








International 


OECD Advisory Committees Attain Con- 
sultative Status. The Council of the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) decided on March 13 to grant consulta- 
tive status to the Trade Union Advisory Com- 
mittee, as requested by the latter in a resolution 
adopted at its January meeting. (See Labor De- 
velopments Abroad, March 1962.) The same 
status was accorded the Business and Industry 
Advisory Committee. The two committees were 
recognized by the OECD as “having wide re- 
sponsibilities in general economic matters and 
substantially representing the nongovernmental 
interests in question.’’ 

A communique issued by the OECD after 
the decision stated: ‘‘These two nongovern- 
mental organizations will be the first to be con- 
sulted by the OECD on questions relating to its 
general activities.’’ 

The Council decision provides for a liai- 
son committee for both bodies, presided over by 
the general secretary of the OECD.--Paris press. 


Germany, Federal Republic 


Wage-Price Productivity Problems. Repre- 
sentatives of management and labor, at a joint 


conference in April, took up a proposal made by 
Ludwig Erhard, Economics Minister, at a press 
conference in January that a wage-price policy 
board of experts be established to advise the 
Government. 

Minister Erhard premised the need for such 
a board on the increasing discrepancy between 
the increase in wages and the growth of produc- 
tivity. Average hourly wages in industry in 1960 


rose 10.9 percent, as compared to an increase of 
7.9 percent in industrial productivity. For 1961, 


the divergence was even greater--an 11-percent 
increase in wages, as compared to a 5-percent 
increase in productivity. The Minister expressed 
concern that the growing discrepancy between 
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wage and productivity increases might endanger 
the competitive position of West German indus- 
try, and indicated that the Government would 
have to intervene if this trend continued. He 
added that while he neither considered compul- 
sory arbitration an ideal method of determining 
wages nor planned to infringe upon freedom to 
bargain collectively, he was not sure that the 
problem could be solved by voluntary agreement 
between management and labor. 

Union spokesmen accepted in principle 
Minister Erhard’s proposal to establish a neutral 
wage-price policy board with the proviso that its 
functions be limited to collecting economic data 
and establishing an overall national budget. 
The unions opposed publication of resultant 
analyses on prices, profits, and investment on 
the basis that this would enable the Government 
to influence collective bargaining and otherwise 
curb union activities. 

The employer representatives agreed with 
the unions that the proposed wage-price policy 
board should be established. Their view as to 
its functions, however, differed from that of the 
union representatives: they held that the board 
should publicize the economic data, draw its 
own conclusions, and make recommendations in 
the national interest; the employers would take 
the board’s statements into account and use 
them as a basis for negotiations and decisions. 
The discussions are continuing.--U.S. Embassy, 
Bonn, and German press. 


Employment Data Released. The Federal 
Institute for Labor Placement and Unemployment 
Insurance reported on March 31, 1962, that a 
total of 20.9 million wage earners, salaried em- 
ployees, and civil servants were employed in 
the Federal Republic (exclusive of Berlin), an 
increase of nearly half a million over the same 
date last year. The unemployment rate for March 
1962 was 0.9 percent, somewhat higher than in 
March 1961 owing to unusually unfavorable wea- 
ther conditions which affected the construction 
industry. The rise in industrial employment was 
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NEAR EAST 





less pronounced in 1961 than during the 2 pre- 
ceding years; the Institute attributes this trend 
partly to a leveling off in the demand for indus- 
trial products and partly to a worsening labor 
shortage in the skilled category. 

Skilled workers of all kinds are urgently 
needed although the demand for unskilled labor 
was also considerable. In March 1962, the big- 
gest shortages existed in construction, metal 
production and metal fabricating, transportation, 
and consumer goods. Women workers were in de- 
mand particularly in the textile and clothing in- 
dustries, in administration, and in office and 
commercial occupations. There were nearly 
three registered job openings for every unem- 
ployed person. 

There were over 565,700 foreign workers 
both skilled and unskilled in West Germany at 
the end of March 1962, about 158,000 more than 
at the same time in 1961. The largest contin- 
gent came from Italy, followed by Spain, Greece, 
and Turkey. German labor hiring commissions 
abroad still had unfilled requests for close to 
50,000 foreign workers. It was expected that 
during 1962, the total number of aliens in the 
West German labor force would surpass 600,000 
and possibly reach 700,000, or 3 percent of all 
employed wage and salary earners. The Federal 
Institute also noted that the percentage of per- 
manent workers among those from foreign coun- 
tries has been rising in recent years. 


The Institute predicted further tightening 
in the labor market.--U.S. Embassy, Bonn, and 
West German publications. 


Yugoslavia 


Wage and Price Controls Adopted. The 
Yugoslav Government has taken measures to 
halt the rapid rise in wages and prices, to stop 
excessive expenditures of investment funds on 
less important projects, and to cut down on 
imports. 

On April 7, the Federal People’s Assem- 
bly passed a bill establishing local, republic, 
and Federal wage commissions to control the 
activity of enterprises in drawing up wage 
schedules and distributing their net income be- 
tween wages and investments. (‘‘Local’’ and 
‘republic’? would correspond to ‘‘county’’ and 
**state’’ in the United States.) 

A Federal regulation issued in the same 
month provides that wholesale profit margins 
must have the approval of the Secretary for 
Trade of the particular republic within Yugo- 
Slavia and that retail profit margins must be 
approved by the local people’s committees. A 
subsequent regulation imposes a 6-month freeze 
on the prices of a wide range of wood and textile 
industry products.--U.S. Embassy, Belgrade. 
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Turkey 


Draft Law on Collective Bargaining Com- 
pleted. At the end of March, the Ministry of 
Labor completed its draft law on collective bar- 
gaining and the right to strike and lockout. The 
bill is being circulated for comment among min- 
istries, universities, and other institutions con- 
cerned. According to the draft law, collective 
bargaining can be for a definite or an indefinite 
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period. Contracts which employ the definite 
period can be annulled provided that each of the 
contracting parties gives notice within 3 months 
after the contract has been in force for | year. 
In places of employment, collective bargaining 
rights for all workers will be given to the union 
with the greatest number of members. In the 
event of an impasse between the employer and 
the bargaining agent, efforts will be made to 
mediate, and failure in this is sufficient grounds 
for a strike or lockout. 


AFRICA 





The right to strike or lockout is prohibited 
while collective bargaining is in process or 
when the following essential services or instal- 
lations are involved: (1) general or partial mo- 
bilization; (2) work sites controlled by the Min- 


istry of Defense; (3) hospitals, clinics, sani- 
toriums, and institutions concerned with general 
health; (4) rescue and salvage work; and (5) pro- 
duction and distribution of water, electricity, 
and gas.--U.S. Embassy, Ankara. 
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Mozambique 


Labor Situation Summarized. The Mozam- 
bican labor force is officially classified into two 
main categories: (1) Europeans, Indians, Chinese, 
and assimilated Africans and (2) native African 
labor. Those in the former category are grouped 
into sindicatos (Portuguese labor organizations) 
of commercial and industrial employees, bank 
clerks, civil construction and allied craft em- 
ployees, motor vehicle operators, railway work- 
ers, and port personnel. All non-Government em- 
ployees fitting into one of these groups are re- 
quired to join one of the sindicatos. Strikes are 
not permitted. 

The population of the Province, in a pre- 
liminary census in 1960, was estimated at over 
6,575,000. The total labor force was estimated 
at approximately 2,500,000, of whom about 52,000 
were in the European and more than 2,300,000 
in the native African labor category. Since mid- 
1960, unemployment within the skilled and semi- 
skilled European labor force in Lourengo Marques 
and other population centers has increased to 
about 3,000, or 6 percent of this group. The 
initial stimulus to such unemployment was given 
by the virtual collapse of the civil construction 
industry in mid-1960. Unemployment was aggra- 
vated in 1961 by the shutdown of several com- 
mercial establishments and mines, by a reduc- 
tion in personnel in many important firms, and by 
the forced closing of 200 Indian-owned shops 
and small factories after the Indian invasion in 


December 1961 of the Portuguese enclave of Goa. 


The estimated unemployed in the category 
of native African labor is about 5,000. Official 
Portuguese sources report that skilled and semi- 
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skilled African labor continue to replace rela- 
tively highly paid European labor, but that the 
native African workers receive less remuneration 
for the same work. 

A major problem of the labor market in 
Mozambique is its acute shortage of technical 
and professional personnel. In early 1962, the 
Government established the Mozambique Settle- 
ment Board to encourage immigration from Portu- 
gal of these categories of labor and to act as an 
employment bureau within the Province of Mo- 
zambique. The Board is expected to start 
operating shortly.--U.S. Consulate General, 
Lourenco Marques. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of 


Rates of Pay. In Southern Rhodesia, the 
Industrial Conciliation Act of 1959 provides for 
the conclusion of agreements establishing indus- 
trial councils in certain industries. The agree- 
ments also cover wages, hours, and annual holi- 
days, and regulate the conditions of employment 
generally. Other legislation includes the Shop 
Hours Act, 1945, which governs conditions of 
employment of shop assistants, including hours 
and leave; and the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1959, which provides compensation for employ- 
ees for injury or death incurred while working. 

In Northern Rhodesia, in the mines, rates 
of pay and conditions of work are established 
by negotiations between the employers and trade 
unions. Legislation governs hours and work- 
men’s compensation in commercial establish- 
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AFRICA 





ments, but in other non-Government employment, 
wages and salaries are left to find their own 


level. 
The following listing shows minimum wage 


rates (in pounds, shillings, and pence) and other 


data concerning supplementary income and hours. 


In many cases, the actual rates paid are con- 
siderably higher. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Annual salary 
Clerical workers: 
Typists and stenographers............ £360-£720 
Clerks: 
BN Anse Fec cua ak code ee asthe. cal eeeten cee £330- £840 
I en ee eee oe a £330- £680 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
Engineering industry: 
Hours--45 per week, day shift; 36 per week, night 
shift. Annual leave and holidays 18 days paid, 
plus 6 public holidays. 


Hourly wage 

Journeymen...... 20... ccc ~ 7s. 11d. 

AGOORCRS «0... .<....0000:.c000 0000 first year 2s. 3d. 

to fifth year 5s. 6d. 

4s. ld. 

IRs ssn cine 0 secon sees case sean coped ov ee 5s. 9d. 
Learner sper (1 ree in each ilies 

Grade 1... aicasiig kiaitaase ag Otaaen aia 5s. ld. 

Grade 2... Peer eee rer erator 4s. 1d. 

Grade | SNIDER ese Petree 3s. 4d. 

MN Is ics cae cass sevens v'su- de saisebs bose shaeseies a 2s. 6d. 


Mining industry: 

Hours--48 per week for majority of surface and 
underground workers. Vacation--21 consecutive 
Sundays. A cost-of-living allowance on a slid- 
ing scale payable to all employees who con- 
tribute to a pension fund. 


Daily wage 
Surface, permanent underground 
fitters, electricians, shaft 
timbermen, » one esl 
STORE an 0s ova ee suns 00 <8 .. £1 14s. to £2 10s. 9d. 
Monthly wage 
Officials and salaried staff: 
Learner official... Sate £17 10s. 
S ection manager (according 
to grade of mine) .. : £77 10s. 
Coal mining: 
Junior clerks.. er £15 


Workshop and plant superintendent. £55 


Printing and newspaper industry: 

Hours--40 per week. Vacation--3 weeks annually, 
plus 4 public holidays. Compulsory contribution 
to Medical Fund of 3s. 6d. per week to which em- 
ployer adds 5s. Od. per week. 


Daily wage 
Foremen.. hearts Sa SR ga ee geee ee £19 10s. 
Journeymen ... £13 3s. 8d. 


£19 10s. 


Typesetting machine operators... 


Building industry: 

Hours--42 per week. Vacation--approximately 13 
working days annually and 3 paid holidays, plus 
holiday from December 25 through January 1. 
Voluntary deduction of 8d. (4d. from the em- 
ployee and 4d. from the employer) per hour for 
the Building Industry Holiday Fund, the amount 
payable to the employee prior to the holiday per- 
iod. Voluntary contribution to the Medical Aid 
Fund of 5s. Od. per week, with an equal contri- 
bution from the employer. Compulsory contri- 
bution to the expenses of council of 1s. 6d. per 
week. es--7s. 9d. per hour, plus ls. per 
hour cost- hes han allowance. 


Motor industry (Bulawayo): 

Hours--46 per week. Vacation--18 consecutive 
working days after 12 months’ service, plus 8 
public holidays. Compulsory contributions to 
the Medical Aid Fund of 4s. 9d. per week, plus 
2s. Od. for the first dependent and 1s. 6d. for 
others. Wages (per hour)--Journeymen mechanics, 
body-builders, vulcanizers, etc., 7s. Od. 


Meat trade (Bulawayo): 
Hours--45 per week. 


Wages 
Blockmeln......... 0.0... 0000 0s cesese eee es £55 per month 
Assistant blockmen . Seeshsicse occa asceewes £47 10s. per month 
Casual blockmen.............:.-. +... £2 10s. per day 
Monthly w 
(at end “fl 1957) 
Commercial establishments: 
Stenographer typist--fully 
trained but inexperienced... From £35 
Clerk--beginne .............:.0e00000 . From £30 
Shop assistant (female): 
TI os on So ha cscs cece ce cncscceice From £22 10s. 
Experience ...... .......:.:1ss000 to £37 10s. 
Shop assistant (male): 
PINE xn csisniysocconsygee 04:50 50 09 From £27 10s. 
Buyer or department 
MIND Sesved vers evecsecses eonscsee to £100 or more 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Mining industry (Copperbelt): 

Cost-of-living allowance (September 1960)--£5 4s. 
per month. Copper bonus (1958-59) of 39 percent, 
and in 1959-60, of 46 percent of basic pay. Of 
this: 5 percent as Christmas bonus, 10 percent 
for leave, and the remainder in cash. 
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Daily wage 

Under ground: 

8 IRS Ay he cae Aare 8ls. 8d 

I i i-os. situ: 0 ve colinee sae 4s. on'r 

Workers without a blasting license... 64s. 6d. 
Surface: 

I es nin os ohnesiasbew od tnen-ouks Sas 

Engineering workers and artisans...... 77s. 3d. 


Engineering and motor industries: 
Approximately 60 percent of all employees receive 
a housing allowance. 


Wages 
MM RO. Sao BOGS Tg, “Per hear 
Chargehands............... 0.000.000 L1s. 6d.-12s. 6d. 
per hour 
FOremen ...... 0... c0e0 eee ce ceseseeeee ve» £110-£175 per month 


Commercial establishments: 
Approximately 40 percent of all salesmen receive a 
housing allowance. 
Wages 


vese sees» £45-£200, including 
commission, with 
£101 per month 
average 


MIDE des GeXs a 0 s\n So ee 


Wages-- 
Continued 


Saleswomen .......... 00.0 e0 00 ee esseee e£25-£115, including 
commission, with 
£46 10s. per month 
average 

Stenographer-typist.............. .... .£35-£80, with £75 


per month average 
NYASALAND 


No statutory wage rates for Europeans, but the rates 
paid in the Rhodesias indicate the level prevailing 
in Nyasaland. 


Note: 1 Federation pound equals US$2.80; 1 
shilling equals US$0.14; 1 penny equals US$0.0117. 


Source: Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Information Department, Supplement: Cost of Living 
(Salisbury: Waterlow and Sons, Ltd., 1961 revision), 
pp. 8-12. 
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International 


Japanese Coal Miners To Work in West 
German Mines. A _ group of 70 Japanese coal 
miners left for West Germany in March to work 
for 3 years in the Ruhr mines under a labor agree- 
ment between West Germany and Japan which 
was concluded January 30, 1962. This is the 
first contingent of an eventual 1,500 Japanese 
workers who are to be recruited under this agree- 
ment from among qualified unemployed miners 
who are between the ages of 19 and 35, single, 
and in good health. 

Japanese interest in the program has been 
stimulated by increasing unemployment in this 
sector of the Japanese economy. A similar pro- 
gram was initiated in 1958 with the cooperation 


of Japanese mining companies whereby 500 em- 
ployed miners worked in German mines for 5 
years after which they returned to their previous 
employment in Japan.--U.S. Embassy, Tokyo. 


Hong Kong 


Textile Industry Employment Drops 20 
Percent. A 20-percent decrease has been regis- 
tered in employment in the textile industry in the 
66 registered textile factories in Hong Kong 
which export wholly or primarily to the United 
States. In the 2 months from March to May 1962, 
the number of workers dropped from 25,772 to 
20,609 workers, a 5-percent decrease in total 
employment in the Hong Kong textile industry. 
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The textile industry is the largest employer of 
industrial labor, 109,000 workers, or 47 percent 
of the total industrial labor force of 228,999. 

The decrease in employment followed upon 
the issuance of the joint U.S.-Hong Kong state- 
ment released March 19, 1962, announcing a re- 
straint on exports of cotton textiles from Hong 
Kong. 
The United States Government had re- 
quested that, under the provisions of the Geneva 
short-term arfrangement regarding international 
trade in cotton textiles, the Hong Kong Govern- 
ment should exercise restraint on 8 of its 64 
categories of textiles, using the level of July 
1960 to June 1961 as a base for export during 
the year beginning October 1961. Hong Kong ac- 
cepted this proposal in November 1961. By Feb- 
ruary 26, 1962, exports had already exceeded the 
base level on certain items within the 5 months 
of the first short-term arrangement year. The 
joint U.S.-Hong Kong statement of restraint was 
then issued.--U.S. Embassy, Hong Kong. 


Korea 


Labor Union Reorganization Progresses. 
The reorganization of trade unions in Korea, 
initiated in August 1961 (see Labor Develop- 
ments Abroad, November 1961, p. 12) was com- 
pleted early in 1962 with the establishment of 
the Federation of Korean Trade Unions (FKTU), 
comprising 14 national industrial unions and 
their affiliates. The new federation contains 1.5 
percent (150,000) of the 11 million workers in 
the total agricultural and industrial labor force. 

The main problems facing the FKTU are 
(1) the role labor leaders will play in the new 
consolidated organization who formerly had top 
national positions in the former trade unions, 
(2) reported violations of existing labor laws by 
individual firms, (3) the close supervision of 
labor affairs by Government, and (4) the con- 
tinued ban on strikes.--U.S. Embassy, Korea. 
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Costa Rica 


Proposed Extension of Social Security 
Benefits. In April, the Caja Costarricense de 
Seguro Social (the Costa Rican Social Insurance 
Fund) announced the proposed extension of old- 
age, invalid, and death benefits to include the 
greater San Jose metropolitan area. Previously 
coverage was limited to the city itself. The 
industrial management sector has opposed the 
extension on the grounds that (a) government 
reserves for broader coverage are inadequate, 
(b) increased payroll costs would be harmful to 
developing industries, and (c) the current fiscal 
difficulties of the Government render this ex- 
tension untimely. 

The old-age, invalid, and death benefits 
program is compulsory for all salaried and admin- 
istrative personnel, but not wage eamers, in the 
private sector and for all employees of the 
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Government who earn less than 2,000 colones 
(US$301.60) per month. For civil servants earn- 
ing more, the program is optional. Insured 
persons and the Government each contribute 2.5 
percent of total earnings, and employers contrib- 
ute 2.5 percent of their covered payroll. Con- 
tributions are reduced to 1 percent for all three 
contributors for those persons whose monthly 
earnings exceed 2,000 colones.--U.S. Embassy, 
San Jose. 


Honduras 


Collective Contract Signed by Fruit Co. 
and Workers. On April 14, the Standard Fruit 
Company signed a 3-year contract with the 
Sindicato de Trabajadores de la Standard Fruit 
Co. (SITRASFRUCO), ending a dispute which 
began in 1960 and which required Government 
intervention to achieve a settlement. Compulsory 
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mediation procedures were established in Hon- 
duras by decree in 1955 and incorporated into the 
Labor Code in 1959. Early in 1961, President 
Villeda Morales intervened in the dispute at the 
Standard Fruit Company and secured agreement 
to: a l-year moratorium during which a mediator 
made an intensive study of the company’s finan- 
cial position. Negotiations were resumed in 
February 1962, and the Honduran Government 
renewed its efforts to achieve an agreement. 

The new contract provisions will cost 
Standard Fruit an estimated $375,000, whereas 
the cost of the union’s original demands was 
estimated at $3 million. Under the new contract, 
plantation labor will be paid a basic wage of 
0.57 lempiras (US$0.285) per hour, an increase 
of 0.06 lempiras (US$0.03). This new basic rate 
is 0.01 lempiras (US$0.005) more than that 
achieved in February by the Sindicato de Traba- 
jadores de la Tela Railroad Co. (SITRATERCO) 
at the United Fruit Company operations. In both 
companies, basic rates were identical prior to 
the new agreements. However, fringe benefits 
and hourly rate increases for higher paid workers 
were slightly greater at United Fruit. A com- 
parison of plantation labor pay rates is shown 
below. 

United Fruit Co. 
Increase over 


Hourly rates previous rate 
(In lempiras') 
.56- .76 . 05 
. 78- 1. 06 . 06 
1. 08- 1. 36 . 07 
1, 38-1. 53 . 08 
Standard Fruit Co. 
Increase over 
Hourly rates previous rate 
(In lempiras!) 
57 - .61 . 06 
-615- .765 . 055 
677-4505 . 05 
1. 055-1. 335 . 045 
1.34 - (2) 


1 1 lempira=US$0.59. 
2 No upper limit given; all rates in 
this group are increased by .04 lempiras. 


---U.S8. Embassy, Tegucigalpa. 


Nicaragua 


Collective Contract Signed in the Construc- 
tion Industry. The Construction Industry Asso- 
ciation signed a collective contract in April with 
the Sindicato de la Industria de la Construccion 
(Union of the Construction Industry), a union 
formed last year as a rival to the Communist-led 
Sindicato de Carpinteros, Albaniles, Armadores 
y Similares de Managua (Union of Carpenters, 
Masons, Joiners and Related Occupations of 
Managua). 

The new collective contract provides wage 
increases for both timework and piecework and 
various fringe benefits.--U.S. Embassy, Managua. 


Uruguay 


Unemployment Payments Increased. The 
National Council of Government on May 10 an- 
nounced an increase in basic unemployment in- 
surance from 180 to 420 pesos (approximately 
US$16 to US$36) a month.--U.S. Embassy, 
Montevideo. 


Trade Union School Established. The 
Confederation of Uruguayan Trade Unions (Con- 
federacién Sindical del Uruguay--CSU), an af- 
filiate of the Inter-American Regional Organiza- 
tion of Workers (ORIT) of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU), 
inaugurated a Permanent Trade Union School 
(Escuela Sindical Permanente) on April 3. The 
Director is Emilio Reynal, a leader of the or- 
ganization, Paraguayan Workers in Exile. The 
school hopes to train 320 persons each year. The 
participants are nominated by the local trade 
unions with final selection made by a committee 
of the CSU, which considers their potential 
leadership ability and diversification by industry 
and geographic area. Ranking leaders in the 
labor movement in Montevideo give the lectures. 

ORIT has given some assistance in estab- 
lishing the classes, and the United States In- 
formation Agency in Montevideo has lent films. 
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To date, the courses have covered such subjects 
as (a) the structure and function of trade unions 
and principles of trade union operations; (b) the 
role of the legal office of a trade union; (c) the 
art of public speaking, (d) trade union structure, 
(e) relationships of trade unions and coopera- 
tives, (f) the collective contract, (g) relations 
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between the trade union and the community, (h) 
family benefits, (i) trade union finances, (j) 
public relations, (k) methods of organizing a 
trade union, (1) labor legislation, and (m) origins 
and ideals of the contemporary trade union move- 
ment, both national and international.--U.S. 
Embassy, Montevideo. 








SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


EUROPE 


France 


Descamp, Eugene. ‘*The Christian Trade Union in French Life,’’ in Labor (published by 
the International Federation of Christian Trade Unions), June 1962, pp. 24-25. 


AFRICA 


Angola and Mozambique 


Angola and Mozambique, Report of the Commission of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion concerning the Observance by the Government of Portugal of the Abolition of Forced 
Labour Convention, 1957, No. 105. Geneva: International Labour Office, 1962 . 390 pp. 


Useful primarily for its discussion of the history of forced 
labor in Africa and of the development of Portuguese attitudes, leg- 
islation, and practice with respect to this kind of labor. Descrip- 
tions are also given of current working conditions and wages in 
specific enterprises. 


Nigeria 


Nigeria, Ministry of Labour. Quarterly Review. Lagos: Government Printer, June 1961. 
15 pp. 


Contains reports on activities in the areas of factory inspec- 
tions, training, industrial relations, trade unions, labor offices, and 
employment exchanges and cooperatives. Tables. 


Liberia 


Liberia, Department of Agriculture and Commerce. Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1960-1961. 
Mimeographed, 1962. 64 pp. 


Contains summary of activities in the fields of agriculture, 
commerce, and labor, and includes recommendations for action in 
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SOURCES 





the coming year. The chapter on labor lists labor legislation passed 
in 1960 and describes the year’s trade disputes and the registration 


of workers. 


South Africa, Republic of 


Hartmann, Heinz, Enterprise and Politics in South Africa. (Princeton: + Princeton 
University Press, 1962). 95 pp. 


Discusses economic problems encountered by the Republic of 
South Africa as a result of its racial policies. Includes a chapter 
on the utilization of white manpower, and a chapter on training of 
white manpower for economic leadership. 


Tanganyika 


Tanganyika, Treasury Department, Economics and Statistics Division. Statistical Ab- 
stract, 1961. Dar es Salaam: Government Printer, 1961. 


Includes __ statistics on population, migration, cooperative 
societies, employment, earnings, and education. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables were obtained large- 


ly from agencies of the countries concemed, as indicated 


by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 
to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 
as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 
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TABLE 2. SOUTH AFRICA, REPUBLIC OF: EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES, 1959-60 AND JUNE 1961 


(In thousands ) 





Industry 


All races 


1959-60 


Whites 





June 1961 


1959- 


60 


June 1961 





eh ee a 


Mining and quarrying 
NE i cs ssssin' av at eneson sess ess 
ID isnceriths-asidesise aniicidvnvans 
MUI oss sa ns nss5: 04 once oes sere 
Communications |... 
ce | ener 


1,659 


1, 680 


439 


44] 








608 
687 
103 
220 

41 
180 





632 
691 
100 
215 

42 
187 





67 
207 
22 
111 
32 
72 





67 
210 
21 
111 
32 
75 








1 Not included in total. Excludes Post Office. 


Source: Republic of South Africa, Bureau of 
Census and Statistics. Monthly Bulletin of Statis- 
tics, Vol. XLI, No. 2. February 1962, p. 17. 


TABLE 3. SOUTH AFRICA, REPUBLIC OF: EMPLOYMENT IN MINING, BY RACE AND SEX, 
DECEMBER 1960 AND JUNE 1961 





Race and sex 


December 1960 


June 1961 





Ile caniantnns aaemnapmncntbes cee 
nee tne mn rl Bae ne mn RE TOS Ce ty? 
| GIS COLE, Spree PNT COR ae Sed 


ES Ee OE ee ene Ee SUMO. Sere Sue: AATELI TGL 


RAE ARIS SANS Eset end oe POMPEY < ePR Ge Sy 


TET te NE EET YS a OO ORO EEE « SDs ee Fame MEA) 


(IN SSRI REST at AR EE Se PE OR SE MITEL DEOL OR RE 
I ear a a i ete Ni 6 a eNOS 
EN INE RE OLE ERE. Sa Al Tene 


SEE CREE RR PIED Se ms rca NE 
STROSS SE STR OA ay PERE PE ared Se ee Ham ONEaNTr 


983, 525 
579, 871 
3, 654 


616, 450 
613, 091 
3, 359 








65, 201 
2, 581 
514, 324 
1, 022 
448 
3,552 
51 





65, 084 
2, 523 
547, 070 
810 

455 

3, 841 
26 





Source: Republic of South Africa, Bureau of Census and Statistics. Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, Vol. XLI, 
No. 2. February 1962, p. 18. 
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TABLE 4. SOUTH AFRICA, REPUBLIC OF: EMPLOYMENT IN MINING, BY TYPE OF MINE AND BY RACE, 
DECEMBER 1960 AND JUNE 1961 

















White Nonwhite 
he aliadina December 1960 June 1961 December 1960 June 1961 

__ SESESESESAR Mpa Santee ora ear mole 66, 858 66. 627 932, 725 563, 912 
Gold: 

» ERI Te Rete 1 iS 40,872 40, 706 311,410 335, 047 

Other provinces .........0. 6. cee cee 10, 193 9, 862 82, 229 87, 828 
os ocak, alg ak cai cse pode’ -- -- -- -- 
a yond aca Sha ak Go ee ene 681 703 3, 898 4, 463 
EI IES LO Ree 1, 485 1, 416 7,280 7,090 
Manganese OFfe€ ...... 0.0.5 eee ee ee eects es 461 430 8, 684 7,090 
NE ET 5) OE 189 168 3,208 2,935 
SE EE: ae 177 179 2,619 2, 556 
Other metalliferous minerals.. ...... 281 309 2, 200 2; 375 
Diamonds: 

A a eee oe Sere 1,867 1,897 7, 506 7, 583 

pS SMG Ae) Pa 1,640 1,698 6,483 6,619 
eS aR | SERN CORE SABE * OER: 6, 141 6, 442 60, 422 63, 990 
SS ee RE LE AR I ee 1,055 1,105 19, 232 19, 796 
Other nonmetalliferous minerals.... 159 169 3,153 3,094 
6 5h 21 oh hs She 1,657 1,543 14, 401 13, 446 

















Source: Republic of South Africa, Bureau of Census and Statistics. Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, Vol. XLI, 


No. 2. February 1962, pp. 18-19.: 


TABLE 5. SOUTH AFRICA, REPUBLIC OF: EMPLOYMENT IN CONSTRUCTION, PRIVATE SECTOR, BY RACE 
1960 AND JUNE 1961 




















Race 1960 June 1961 
Total 104, 100 190, 000 
Whee 5 i 3. Pare i Ga eee 22, 300 20, 600 
AT Se Reece ae 70, 500 67, 400 
I ik CIE obo ss oboe os nin ee ntenaes 11, 300 12, 000 








Source: Republic of South Africa, Bureau of Census and Statistics. Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, Vol. XLI, 
No. 2. February 1962, p. 20. 











TABLE 6. SOUTH AFRICA, REPUBLIC OF: EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING, PRIVATE SECTOR, 
BY INDUSTRY AND RACE, 1960 AND JUNE 1961 





























White Nonwhite 
Industry whe 

1960 June 1961 1960 June 1961 
Total 208, 900 210, 300 483, 500 480, 600 
Food... selaiags 17, 500 17, 500 78, 000 76, 200 
Bovernaee oad talheone eaehiesiiiesenins 4,900 4,900 12, 000 11,100 
Textiles .. me i teienlicke 4,900 4,900 30, 100 31,900 
Clothing and footwear. siti Aieacnenoed 15, 100 13, 500 60, 300 57, 200 
Wood and cork.. 4,800 4, 800 31, 100 31, 800 
Furniture .. j 4,700 4, 600 13, 800 13, 500 
Paper, paper products, ‘ond. printing 16,400 17, 000 19, 500 24, 500 
Leather (excluding footwear) .. 600 600 4, 400 3,800 
Rubber products .. 4,200 4,000 5, 800 5, 600 
Chemicals .. sl acesinns 13, 500 13, 900 23, 500 24, 200 
Petroleum oad coal peodacts.... 2,700 2, 800 3,600 3, 300 
Nonmetalliferous mineral products. 8,600 8,600 51, 300 46, 500 
Basic metal .. shied 17, 200 17,900 17, 400 17, 300 
Metal products... 7 24, 600 25, 300 54, 200 54, 400 
Machinery (except electrical) .. 17, 400 18, 300 16,700 18, 400 
Electrical machinery .. 11,900 11,900 13, 100 13, 400 
Transport eaipment oso 35, 600 35, 500 39, 200 38, 200 
Miscellaneous .. 4, 300, 4, 300 9,500 9, 300 








Note: ieaieden 357,000 Bantu id 125,800 
Asiatics and Coloureds in 1960 and 358,300 Bantu 
and 122,300 Asiatics and Coloureds in June 1961. 


Source: Republic of South Africa, Bureau of 


Census and Statistics. 


Monthly Bulletin of Statis- 


tics, Vol. XLI, No. 2. February 1962, pp. 20-21. 


TABLE 7. SOUTH AFRICA, REPUBLIC OF: EMPLOYMENT IN TRANSPORT: RAILWAYS AND HARBORS, 
BY RACE AND SEX, 1960 AND JUNE 1961 














Race and sex 1960 June 1961 
Total... 216, 574 214, 869 
Male.. 212, 204 210, 297 
ENN BAC SF AANA Zee ANS NN 4, 370 4, 572 
a NTS a pai gS oe Re (an Se POD, oa ee 109, 461 110, 859 
NP ii ok’ cedir wa te 9, 08 SWAN. pidge bw daha Sed siceclin tle gateten 4,305 4,511 
I i iad et asin code abl icaeiaoded Waal bv nai 96, 678 92,917 
ite il alae vig EN cee sented sai Be obese ne oe 36 35 
(ERIE eer: eoliemlng Reena ng nee eet peer eT TT Ue eae 625 703 
apg hte testi hintid aA poe ee AAS aR eaten ast tnt Mat SN: 3 3 
ESERIES TIS BER Fig 2 va aoe ev Oo RE TON PE renee Score 9,810 10, 390 
__Female........... So ahaa MA aS RENE NNER AEN FORE SS OER 26 ean 23 
Source: Republic of South Africa, Bureau of Census and Statistics. Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, Vol. XLI, 


No. 2. February 1962, p. 22. 




















TABLE 8. SOUTH AFRICA, REPUBLIC OF: EMPLOYMENT IN COMMUNICATIONS: POST OFFICE, 
BY RACE AND SEX, 1960 AND JUNE 1961 











~ 7 Total ‘Y Posts, telegraphs, Engineering 
600 and telephones division 


= oe Race and sex June June June 


200 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 


00 | enone ae. ae ee 8,745 8, 814 
ag MONE oo ic chinwunseaecd 98,463) QE Get Eee 18,715 8, 234 8, 264 
200 ET Se ae ms 9, 734 9, 560 511 550 
00 a ene a. a) 4, 608 4,767 5, 231 5, 569 
00 SR EEE a meee 7,218 7,707 3, 058 3, 275 4,160 4, 432 
00 fay, 2S RRR eT ei 68 68 68 68 -- -- 

00 NEEL CTT 2,553 2, 561 1, 482 1,424 1,071 1, 137 


00 1 Does not include 2,700 postal agents in 1960 Source: Republic of South Africa, Bureau of 
and 2,671 in June 1961; no race or sex designated for Census and Statistics. Monthly Bulletin of Statis- 
00 this category. tics, Vol. XLI, No. 2. February 1962, p. 22. 



































0 TABLE 9. SOUTH AFRICA, REPUBLIC OF: EMPLOYMENT IN PUBLIC SERVICES (EXCLUDING POST OF FICE), 
u of BY RACE AND SEX, JUNE 1960 AND JUNE 1961 





1. Race and sex June 1960 June 1961 





| EAR Se RN Racine: Seal RE Bi 181, 500 187, 373 
ON ee. os oss shacecr amebaatnann dowe 151, 800 154, 955 
0 NO GOED Nite? lie ES ite: 29, 70N 32,418 


a cesckse Hk Bin vs ip odes Sens ni theca inte ave ial 73, 200 74, 507 
ean RRS Lae BRR Sit ROPERS legis SPE FLUE MET Ae EO a AeA 13, 500 14, 427 
I heed ck Bvt cscs ed bank 2d be ooh eaeannciaaaaenensaien Aide 100, 400 103,899 

smanea RONNIE Dh cide soaks Ad olga svn eden apy Salta hh UE habe oh dana lool 15, 600 17, 180 
OE EE FRR REP ee Ce SE k CMP aE SHOE 600 653 
OS Oe Pe er ae ETS Pe a a 100 64 
CG i. liisisds i Sic dpb dO aa bade 7, 300 8, 314 
aie fe I Bi de dhec echo ben veins bv adbe eeten oad so soudee hath 500 747 

















Source: Republic of South Africa, Bureau of Census and Statistics. Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, Vol. XLI, 
No. 2. February 1962, p. 23. 
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TABLE 10. SOUTH AFRICA, REPUBLIC OF: NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED PERSONS REGISTERED AT GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES, BY RACE AND SEX, OCTOBER 1961 












































1 Adults! Juveniles? 
Race Total Male Female |—---——j~—— —— 

Male | Female Male Female 
White, Asiatic, and Coloured....| 31,858] 20,449] 11,409 -- -- “- °- 
White .. nie 16, 323 8,644 7,679 8, 525 7,539 119 140 
Asiatic ‘ead ‘Cihinaind: .. i bicteeen 15,535} 11,805 3,730 | 11,227 3,413 578 317 
Bantu-:. | 73,864 ee | Be -- isd, °° ¢- 

1 Excludes males over 65 years of age and fe- Source: Republic of South Africa, Bureau of 


males over 60. 
2 Under 19 years of age. 


3 Not included in total. Number as of Septem- 


Census and Statistics. 


Monthly Bulletin of Statis- 


tics, Vol. XLI, No. 2. February 1962, pp. 24-25. 











ber 1961. 

TABLE 11. SOUTH AFRICA, REPUBLIC OF: AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK, BY INDUSTRY AND RACE, 
SEPTEMBER 1961 
, Asiatic 
Industry ane manne and Coloured 
Regular |Overtime | Regular |Overtime | Regular |Overtime 

IN suc: s nbs Wdckonntes GaNN te baad Al nthe 35.1 2.8 41.0 3.8 40.4 as 

assis as aaboncadigh 00s te, Naneaanicah 40.1 3.8 43.3 4.0 43.9 2.8 
I Sie she Sb hinse vxss <b sve cn ex See ince BES 43.2 2.9 42.9 2.6 40.9 3.8 
tou sinals $a. is meabinn repsegdeceonee 42.7 1.9 41.8 $71 43.0 ee 
Tobacco... 42.2 9 42.0 a 40.3 .8 
pS ere ay 43.2 2.8 43.1 2.8 42.0 1.8 
Clothing and footwear .. 42.3 1.6 44.8 1.8 42.5 2.8 
Wood and cork... 41.7 2.9 44.2 3.0 42.6 2.3 
Furniture... ia +s 40.7 | 41.1 2.3 37.9 ab 
Paper and paper products ... 40.1 6.4 42.0 7.0 41.1 4.0 
Printing... 37.2 2:7 41.6 2.9 36.6 3.8 
Leather temmage kectlmt 40.9 9 39.7 1.2 43.3 9 
Rubber products... 39.0 2:7 43.4 2.6 44.6 2.4 
Chemicals... sobbed Serr 41.6 a5 43.5 3.3 43.6 2.8 
Petroleum and coal products. Se ase 39.3 5.7 43.1 3.6 43.6 3.7 
Nonmetalliferous mineral products ....... 42.1 3.9 44.3 4.3 42.2 1.7 
Basic metal . 37.4 5.8 44.7 y ae | 44.1 2.6 
Metal endure... ; 38.5 3.2 41.4 4.8 42.0 3.8 
Machinery (except electrical) .. 45.2 4.1 45.6 7.2 41.4 4.3 
Electrical machinery .. 41.4 3.6 42.5 5.2 42.8 4,5 
Transport equipment ........ 0.0... eee 42.3 ie 43.6 3.3 41.3 1.8 
a aap ons ancens utes hose've coud 38.9 1.8 43.1 ce 43.0 a3 























Source: 
No. 2. February 1962, pp. 28-30. 


Republic of South Africa, Bureau of Census and Statistics. 
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MENT TABLE 12. SOUTH AFRICA, REPUBLIC OF: MAXIMUM HOURS, MINIMUM WAGE RATES, AND ALLOWANCES PER WEEK, 
BY INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION, DECEMBER i961 

2 Minimum Cost-of-living 

ali Industry and occupation Maximum hours base. henna allowance 

serene In South African rands 

140 Soap, candles, edible oils and fats manufacturing: 

317 Chemist... ie 46 19.00 6. 80 

ie Chemical technician .. 46 16.50 6.80 
— ments iia ia i 2st, Late death cs 46 15.00 6.80 
bi 9- Cente FOOD: iki 6 is teeth 46 11.50 5.65 
. I acon ces cy 64s ona se nnaigose gree 46 5.25 2.47% 

Paint and polish: 
Chemist ... NG ade’ 46 18.00 6.80 
Cheutsipal endhatelee i063. ecu saw natince 46 16. 00 6. 80 
Artisan .. ‘ idahik 46 16.00 6.80 
Colormatcher or ; paintmaker ARG eGA SR. ae aes 46 12.00 5.65 
. Varnishmaker .. Fi te etude atte tll «p tehd ees 46 12. 00 5.65 
Grade I ne NN ot iat caaaiciamaaaae 46 4.75 2.22% 
Match manufacturing : 
Knife-lancet-sharpener and lancet bar setter... . 44 14.00 6. 80 
d Box peeling machine operator ... ; ae 44 12.00 5.65 
——— Splint or box bottom- ewes machine operator.. 9 44 11. 00 5. 20 
time Grade I employee.... fh fee 44 7.37% 3.67% 
d Grade II employee .. 44 6.00 2.75 
8 Grade III aialawes. boma See 44 5.05 2.47% 
8 Cigarette and snuff manufacturing: 

2 Examiner.. 44 8.05 4.40 
8 Grade I employee ... 44 7.05 3.67% 
8 Grade II employee ... Pehican 44 6.00 2.73 

8 Cigar and whiff manufacturing: 

3 Cigarmaker ... 44 6.00 2.75 
5 Whiffmaker... 44 4.00 1.824% 
0 Roll tobacco manufactures: 

3 NAAR SNE AAO OTA MEAL I 44 4.60 2.22% 
: 1 1 South African Rand=approximately US$1.40. Source: Republic of South Africa, Bureau of 
8 Census and Statistics. Monthly Bulletin of Statis- 
7 tics, Vol. XLI, No. 2. February 1962, pp. 34-37. 

7 
6 
8 
3 
3 
8 
3 
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The following wage information was derived chiefly from Foreign Service despatches. Similar 


information will be provided for other Latin American countries in subsequent issues of Labor Develop- 


ments Abroad. 


ARGENTINA: WAGES IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS AND INDUSTRIES 





Occupation, industry, and year 


Wages 





Automotive, 1961 .... .. 2. .... essere 


Automobile parts, 1961................ 


Commercial work, 1961.................. 


Engineering, 1962...............::0c008 
Newspapers, 1961 ......0... 0.0.00. 6 


Petroleum company workers, 
1961. 





The average wage for production workers is set at 40 pesos 
(US$0.48) per hour or 320 pesos (US$3.87) per day for an 
8-hour day. 

In a cooperative that makes spare parts for most of the automobile 
manufactures, workers receive an average monthly wage of 
approximately 6,000 pesos (US$73) in addition to a bonus pay- 
ment of 1,000 pesos (US$12) monthly for lack of absenteeism 
and tardiness. At the end of the year profits are divided on the 
basis of the annual earnings received by the individual worker 
members. 

A collective agreement for commercial workers went into effect in 
May 1961, and is effective for 18 months. It calls for an 
across-the-board wage increase of approximately 25 percent 
with wage differentials based upon four distinct zones. Zone 
‘*A’’ comprises large metropolitan cities such as Buenos 
Aires, Cordoba, Rosario, and Mendoza; Zone ‘‘B’’ cities of 
between 100,000 and 200,000 population; Zone ‘‘C’’ cities 
between 50,000 and 100,000 population; and Zone ‘‘D’’ cities 
of under 50,000 population. The starting wage in Zone ‘‘A’’ 
for employees in large department stores is 4,875 pesos 
(US$59) a month and rises to 5,370 pesos (US$65) per month 
after 1 year of service. After 25 years’ service the wage scale 
is 7,155 pesos (US$87). In smaller shops the starting wage is 
4,675 pesos (US$57) per month with a maximum wage of 
6,970 pesos (US$84) per month after 25 years of service. 

A first-class engineer (with 10 years’ service) now receives a 
wage of 15,100 pesos (US$183) per month. 

Newspaper men receive a wage of approximately 10,500 pesos 
(US$121) per month. 

Average wage for salaried employees including geologists, 
engineers, administrative supervisory as well as clerical, 
stenographic, and drafting personnel, is approximately 20,580 
pesos (US$249) per month. 

The average wage for pumpers, mechanics, and common laborers 
is 7,554 pesos (US$91) per month. In addition to the basic 
wage, they are paid a housing allowance calculated at 1,321 
pesos (US$16) and payment for travel time to and from work 
locations which averages 3,500 pesos (US$42) per month. 
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ARGENTINA: WAGES IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS--CONTINUED 





lar Occupation, industry, and year Wages 





re Teachers, 1961-62....................] Average monthly salaries for teachers for August and 
November 1961 and May 1962, having 11 and 12 class hours 
per week, are as follows: 

August November 





1961 1961 May 1962 
a See nen ee 
ea 11 class hours: 
Beginning salary.... 5, 250 5,700 6, 900 
10 years’ salary...... 6,712 8, 265 10, 005 
20 years’ salary ...... 7,245 9, 196 11, 162 
12 class hours: 
Beginning salary.... 5,425 5,890 7,130 
10 years’ salary ...... 7, 866 7,942 10, 338 
20 years’ salary... .. 8, 785 9, 538 11, 546 
Note: 1 peso=US$0.0121. 
Textile workers, 1961................ | ‘The average wage is 14 pesos (US$0.17) per hour. Average 


wage for textile workers with overtime pay included is less 
than 5,500 pesos (US$66) a month. 

Veterinary surgeon, 1961.............. A veterinary surgeon receives a wage of about 8,700 pesos 
(US$105) per month. 








BOLIVIA: WAGES IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 





Industry and year Wages 





All industries (excluding agri- 
cultural and service workers), 


iia i bicsiaek be eRSatealdsiaw Ganesh aseasd The minimum basic wage in Bolivia under the law is set at 
Bs.205,000 (US$17) per month. 
po a.) See Ree or a Annual salaries for teachers in Bolivia are as follows: 


Education Perform- Book 
Basic Per- attainment ance allow- Total 


Classes salary cent bonus bonus ance earned 
(In bolivianos) 

ssc 151,000 100 !151,000 109,000 5,000 416,000 
Second .. «........... 151,000 75 113,250 109,000 5,000 378,250 
Third................ 151,000 60 90,600 109,000 5,000 355,600 
Fourth................151,000 45 67,950 109,000 5,000 332,950 
PI 85... cac 151,000 30 45,300 109,000 5,000 310, 300 
Unclassified... .. 151,000 -- -- 109,000 5,000 265, 000 


1 For example, a teacher with a doctorate would be paid a bonus 
of 100 percent of his base salary, et cetera down the scale to the 
‘tunclassified’’ group, which has received permission to teach without 
having obtained the prerequisite academic training. 





Note: 1,000 bolivianos=US$0.0841. 
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BRAZIL: WAGES IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS AND INDUSTRIES 





Occupation, industry, and year 


Wages 





NIUE oi oy sxkcres & seoens svccnr ve = 


SS BERRA IAEA 


IE cies think touts wae ink ones ttle 


Municipal workers, 1961.......... .... 


III i dics sa rpietia pn esn shvicated 


Sugar workers, 1962................... 





The lowest paid baker receives Cr.10,000 (US$38) a month in 
Curitiba. 

Busdrivers in the Niteroi area in the State of Rio de Janeiro had 
their monthly salaries raised from Cr.$13,500 (US$51) to 
Cr$22,000 (US$83) as the result of a strike settlement. 

The average fishermen in the Northeast earns Cr$1,000 (US$3.10) 
to Cr$1,500 (US$4.65) per month. 

The average monthly salary for most metal, machine, and electrical 
workers is about Cr$10,000 (US$38). 

Municipal workers in Sao Paulo employed in the city cleaning 
services receive wages ranging from 6,500 to 9,000 cruzeiros 
(US$24-US$34) a month. 

In the shore plants it is reported that the workers are paid the U.S. 
equivalent of between $35 and $60 a month. 

Wages of sugar field workers have changed very little during 
the past 6months. On most sugar fazendas the cane field 
worker labors some 10 hours per day--from 6 a.m. until noon 
and again from 2 p.m. until 6 p.m. He earns approximately 
Cr.$200 (US$0.74) in gross wages, but after deductions for 
food and/or housing and debts to the fazenda store, he may 
receive as little as Cr.$50 (US$0.18). His rations, if provided, 
consist of a small amount of rice, beans, and possibly a piece 
of dried beef. Rations are provided for him only; he must 
provide for his family out of his own wages. 





CHILE: WAGES IN MINING, 1961 





Industry and year 





Wages 





Mining, 1961 ha 6 og. my 








Blue-collar workers now average between US$240 and $300 
monthly in take-home pay. 
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MONOGRAPHS ON FOREIGN LABOR 


The Division of Foreign Labor Conditions has issued monographs on foreign 
labor in three series. 


Foreign Labor Information 


Monographs were issued in the years 1955-60 on labor in the following countries 
(*out of print): 


Argentina *Iceland *Soviet Union 
*Belgian Congo India Taiwan 
Chile Liberia Thailand 
*Cuba *Mexico Turkey 
Honduras Philippines Uruguay 


and on the following topics (*out of print): 
Aid to Labor Surplus Areas in Great Britain, Belgium, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and Sweden 
Foreign Trade and Collective Bargaining 
*Legislation and Practices Relating to the Employment of 
Industrial Production Workers in Belgium, France, Italy, 
Portugal, and Spain 
Latin American Labor Legislation 
Occupational Health Services in the Soviet Union 
Soviet Attitudes and Policies Toward Increasing Output of Workers 
The OEEC Program on Scientific Manpower 


Copies of the above-mentioned monographs are available without charge, as long 
as the supply lasts. Requests may be addressed to the Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 


Labor Law and Practice Series 


Monographs entitled Labor Law and Practice in Honduras (BLS Report 189) and 
Labor Law and Practice in Venezuela (BLS Report 212) were issued in 1961. They are 
obtainable at 30 cents a copy from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. or from the Regional Offices of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics at 18 Oliver Street, Boston 10, Mass.; 341 Ninth Avenue, Room 1000, 
New York 1, N.Y.; 1371 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 9, Ga.; Engineers Building, 
Room 740, 1365 Ontario Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio; 195 West Adams Street, 10th Floor 
Chicago 3, Ill.; 630 Sansome Street, Room 802, San Francisco 11, Calif. Checks or 
money orders should be made payable to the order of the Superintendent of Documents. 


Other Bureau of Labor Statistics Reports 


Monographs were issued in 1961 and 1962 on Labor in Brazil (BLS Report 191), 
Labor in Chile (BLS Report 224), Labor in Colombia (BLS Report 222), Labor in India 
(BLS Report 188), and Labor in the Sudan (BLS Report 182), as well as a compilation of 
translated documents entitled Principal Current Soviet Labor Legislation (BLS Report 
210). These may be obtained without charge, as long as the supply lasts, from the 
Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. 


